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a ABSTRACT 


n Pronouncements emphasizing the importance of the teacher in any 
- e 


reading program are shown time and time again.i% the literature. Exactly 


what teacher characteristics make a difference and what relationships 
indeed aehet between teacher performance and-student reading achievement | ~ 


’ 4 Fl . 
; . hds been a continuing puzzlement’to educational resbarchers. Research 


. 
- 


areas and expert opinion which deal with ‘teacher attributes and teacher 


performance and the effect of thése-on squdents! ee ee has been’ 


J 
- reviewed. The existence of teacher a aitled at individualizing ia 
' ; (nstruetien lent support to a study conducted ‘by the adiner hypothesizing \ 
a positive relationship between teacher shore: and stident achievengnt fy: 
; 4 
a 
. reading. ,Significant differences in sthdent achievement in reads in « : 
e 
relation to teacher effort in seiected areas in the teaching of reading . 
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_ "THE-CONTINUI” =KARGL FOR THE’ 2 Poy. as a 
_ _ EFFECTIVE R1.\#1NG “PEACHER" , Sry ” : 


Recent major studies in developmental, reading have. PeUGERES no 


significant. differences among a wide variety “of carrent scala approaches 


. 
. 


(Bond and Dykstra, 1967). Such findings beracuntned researchers to, -— 


_ hypothesize that the key variable in the: learning si€uation is the 


teacher 


“Dye 


reading aaiievenenk has been. a continuing suneeenane to educational 


Exactly what, teacher Pinetiedter ert. a difference and “4 


lattonships indeed exist between BeaCheE performance and student 


researchers. ‘ ‘ 

To state that "it's the teacher who is the single most signifi- 
cant ‘factor in determining whether children will be successful or not in 
learning to sinh a most popular pronounctment eepedted by educators. 


today. Ramsey (1962) in evaluating blicee grouping procedures for 


* 


teaching reading\goncluded: a 


The thing that the study probably illustrates 
most clearly is that -the influence of the teacher is 
greater than that of a particular method, a certain 
variety of materials, or a specific plan of organiza- 
tion. Given a good teacher other factors in teaching 
reading tend to pale to insignificance. 


“Bond and Dykstra (1967) highlighted the teacher's importance in their — 


final report of the extensive Cooperative Research Studies in Reading. 


The authors Stated: 


* Future research might well ee on teacher ¥ 
and learning situation characteristic§ rather than 
‘method and materials. The tremendous range among * * 
classrooms within any method points out the importance 
of elements in the -learning situation ‘over and above 
_ the methods emplayed. To impro¥e reading instruction 


it is necessary to train better teachersgof reading . ' - 
; , than to expect a panacea in the form of materials, % Pe 
‘ ’ . : 
° ’ 4 


¢ 


’ . ¥ ¢ 
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These pronqincements Pee ee the inaoerence of the teacher in 
ane reading program are shown tinue arid time again in the it teresa, 


Simply stated, to improve reading achievement in our, schools, the 


educational profession must preduce better teachers of reading. Artiey 
’ Fr = ries 


(1969) concurs that the place to begin to improve the quality of 


. 


teachers is in teacher education. 


, 
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‘ ‘ 
Although studies of tegcher characteristics abound in the 
literature, very little is-empirically-demonstrated regarding desirable 


. « 5% xs ¥ . 
teacher characteristics, or .more importantly, the influence of the ? 


: anail on student performance. The bulk of the literature, relates, 


. 


to teacher characteristics, and there are a few avudies that vaibes 


teacher classroom behavior to student Asiiievenaak A major weakness in 


studies of teacher chpracteristics is that in-most of them student 
achievemerft has not been used as a criterion. 
a 

The -great thajority of resedtch completed in the area of teacher 
characteristics has dealt with the identification and measurement .of 
various attitudes and personality traits of ceucheey, «Spaulding (1963) 
Gpportes that teacher attributes of 'eing ' Soeaty integrative" and 
"learner supportive” were liked with higher and more positive self- 
concepts for elementary school pupils. \ 


‘ 


A colossal investigation of teacher characteristics was published 
. oS 


by Ryans (1960). The principal focus i study was to, identify 


personal and social behaviors of teachers who were rated higha H low 


by means of a self-report inventory and direct shasevect ones trained 


‘ 


‘ 
observers. Ryans noted three'dimensions of teacher behavior in the 


. 


& 
classroom as follows: "x'' - warm, understanding, friendly vs. aloof, 


eo? , “> 


on 


ry 


ay egocentric, restrietive; "y" - : : ponsible,\businesslike, systemati€ 
VS. evading, unplanned, slipshod; "z!! - stimulating, imaginative, | 


' *eurgent vs. dull, routine. Ryans reported: | 
e . } ‘There is a general tendency for high teacheis 
‘be extremely generqus in appraisals: of the 
ik ediavinr and motives of other persons; ‘possess strong 
r ‘ interest in reading and literary affairs, be interested 
in music, painting, and the‘arts in penevals pareteipete 
in social groups; enjoy gupil relationships; prefer. non- 
‘ . fs directive (permissive) classroom procedures; manifest 
superior verbal intelligence; and be superior with respect 
to emotional adjustment, On the other hand, low teachers 
tended generally to: be restrictive and ‘critical in vw 
their appraisals of other persons; prefer activities 
; which did-not involve close personal contacts; express 
- less favorable opinions of pupils; manifest less high 
‘verbal intelligence; show less satisfactory emotional — 
adinstment; and represent older age groups. 


it] 


In relation to the’ emotichal fate of good teachers, Combs 


A (1965) cites other studies that teil us how good teachers view 


themselves. lie stated: | es s r ' : 


ee Good rece see -bienpalves as identified. 
‘with people rather ‘than withdrawn, removed, 
apaxt from, or: alienated EPOMCOLREES : - 


_2. Good teachers_feel ‘bacivatiy adequate rather es 
than jpadequate. They‘do not see themselves ' 
as generally unable to cope with problems, 


. ° ‘ 
3. Good teachers feel’ trustworthy rather than “3 ! 
im ; untrustworthy, They see themselves as 
reliable, dependable individuals with the 
potential for coping with events ‘as the 
_ happen. * 


4. Good teachers see themselves as wanted rather 
’ than unwanted, They see themselves as 
, likable and attractive (in a personal, not a 
physical sense) as dpposed, to feeling ignored 
and rejectedy. . 


in, © * 5. Good teachers see themselves as worthy rather | 
, than unworthy. They see themselves as people 
. - , of consequence, dignity,.and integrity as - 
* opposed to feeling they matter little, can be 
ee ( » overlooked and Miscounteds 2 . & . 


re 


in miiemetaty the Liters ure on. personality characterise ane 


. 


of teachers Support the ‘notions that teachers by and large are ea 


s 


os - 


decent individuals who tend, not to be rigid in their classroom conduct, 
n~ ’ 


but fituhiy flexible ba a on the at tuatdon, However, these same — 


attributes might well be bie. characteristics of alt normal and ‘well 


adjusted Rengrs whether chey be priests” or Las Veues showgirls. p Rehey 


(1969) seems to concur with this saatave and ereaedtie the dilemma 
ee ues ' (ee 
stated: ek: ' , ‘ 
We know nothing of what this person does in a 
@ reading class nor do we_know anything about the 
“achievement of her pupils. In short, the studies 


tall us little that we can put into the context of ‘' 


4 reading or that gives us helpful clues in planning 
* programs of feecher education. 


. 


Otfier researchers have attempted to explain teacher ‘classroom 


behavior through the technique of interaction ghalysis. Flanders (1960) 


F ‘ - é = 
_ studied classroom teachers' verbal behavior traits and showed that 


. 


successful teachers were characterized by,a variety, of interaction 


styles rather than strict adherence to one style. , He also pai that 


ry 


these successful teachers produced higher achievement scores in their 


- 
. . 


classes. L. > 


Amidon‘ and Giammatteo (1965) compared superior teachers' verbal 
¥ 


behavior to that of average teachers; Super for teachers were found to 


differ substantially from the average teachers’ in that they were more 


“accepting of student ideas, tended to erMpurage such ideas more, and 
; 7 


; bene ' 
made a greater effort Breheee on these ideas than the average teachers. . 


ow - 


4 
No evidence concerning supa achievement was eepovende 


Guthrie and his colldagues (1970) aedenned sie coed ieee ence 


for the Equal Educational Opportunity Survey. In the final analysis, 


> 
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f r . sce 

eleven school service variable: ‘re linked. significantly to students! 

» / s . 
e 


r s 4 j a oe 
-achievement scores. Teacher sancti aii found to relate s¥gnifi- 
- s 


cantly were verbal ability, experience, and deb satisfaction. 
: i? ; 
In a study by Hanushek (1968), student ‘gelitevensnt was matched 
Pa 


with resources, in particular with teachers with whom the students 


were in contact. Teachers" “verbal shies and years of teaching * 
e . 


experience were found to have significant relationships to student’ 
t 


Yt ‘ 


achievement. : yoy 
5 ee 5 - 
a ‘ 


to ascertain the influence of teacher verbal behavior upon the 


language: skill development and attitudes of below-average achievers 


was the purpose of a study conducted by Samph (1974). _The data 
supported his hypotheses that students’ taught by indirect teacher 
behaviors rather than dtenet: teaching behaviors had significantly se 
ac enkee lenguage skill er and thore positive attitudes, 


Hamachek (1969) cited Flgnders' study and other studies dea]'ing 


> 


with classroom behavior of teachers and interaction styles and concluded 


good teachers are characterized by the following behaviors, 


1. Willingness to be flexible, to be direct “to ot 
- indirect as the situation demands. 


Ze Ability to perceive the world from the 
student's point of view. 


3. Ability ‘to personalize theif teaching.” 
4. Willingness to experiment, to tryout ™~ 
new things. : “* 
5. ‘Skill in asking questions (as ‘opposed to 
secing, self as a kind of answering Service). 


6. kisuigaes of subject matter nnd related areas. 
7. Von of well-established examination 
procedures, co 


a) A e 
a ee . 


r 5 
. . s 
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y 8. Provision of defiri': study helps. i 


9. Reflection of an appreciative attitude (evidenced) 
by nods; comments, smiles). 


ty rie | ne F 
10. Use of conversational manner in teaching--informal, | er 
; ; Re 
' easy style. - ; > 
a : a * 3 . . 4 ~ 


Rosenshine and Furst (1971) summarized approxinately: fifty’ 
studies relating oe performance bos udent. achievement. Differences 


j , Sa éndxe among their findings and chose pr suey mentioned, thus showing 


s ‘ 


& 


‘that little cohesiveness exists among sfudies of this nature. The 
4 : ' « ‘ ’ 


authors reported that some of these investigations have produced © 


{ 48 — ry m8 { ae A 


Zz, ‘ consistent and significant results. ,The results were grouped according 
: * = fo eleven kinds of huhawtos si treaty soreelated with HEhEVvement 
Q 


scores. Of the elgven kinds of behaviots, five were j-abronels supported 
- i ome. 
: by the research, the others not’ so strongly. The first five daptatilca 
‘ ’ . a ’ F f ” 
were: , clarity of teacher's presentation, variability av teucher!s 
/ aay, y ‘ “ t : : ai 
classroom activities, teacher enthusiasm, degree to which the teacher 


a 


was task to achievement oriented or business-like, and student opportunity 
| 


to learn criterion material, We rete variables dese strongly related to 


studgnt achievement were: use of student ,ideas or teacher, \Andirectineas, 
use of ctiticism, use of structuring coments, use of ee ieee of 
ores | probing, and Een difficulty of ha course. - Rosenshine 

‘irik Ween: cckaeel 


‘ - 2 
~ = ‘ . 1} 


“3 At first glance, the above ‘list of the strongest : : 
findings may appear te“reprgsent mere education plati- . / 
tudés, . Their value can be-appreciated, however, only . 
> when ‘they are compared to the behaviors, chafacteristics, 
» ee ‘ equally virtuous and "obvious," which have pot shown i 
: ee ae significant. or consistent retationships with achievement é * 
a eA y to date. These yariables...are listed below, and Mite aslo 
; . ” ‘method by which they were assessed followd in parenthesis: : 
¥ He nonverbal approval (cqunting), ‘praise (counting), warmth 
~ (rating), ratio of all indirect behaviors to all + i 


S ; ah : ‘ ws x - 
3 4 } ‘ : . ; : [ : ‘ 


‘ 


I/D ratio (counting) / flexi- 
ns of interchanges classified 


teacher behaviors, or : 
bility (counting); que: 
into two types fedunt }, teacher | talk (counting), Student 
“talk (counting), pe te participation (rating), number 

of teacher-student interactions (counting), student 
absence, teacher absence, teacher time spent on class ,° 
participation (rating), teacher r ‘experience, and bedelee 
knowledge ofesubject area, (1971) |. 4 = rates 


Philip Kraus (1973) directed Baswenty year Longitudiral 


S, . 


- 


study of more than one mane” and Tasty ee City pibide 


= 


x 
school students. Kraus followed the students from their 1952 


Kindergarten year into their adult years, providing one: of a very 


few studies over .a long time interval.‘ lloping ta find the me and 


y a 


effect relationships of education’ in city schools‘, he ended the prejeck 
’ ; a ‘ . . ’ - 


. 
. & 


’ \ - 4 ¢ 
with many inconclusive sian dk hut also with some definite findings: .. . 


teachers do not rely heavily < on IQ scores, which. ; are too 
> 


be reliable; h Lins students bank a grade resulted in. be: of two 
“a 


fortabte to 


years in pollen ae Suaue than a gain; gifted children 


blossomed when offered a variety of programs, but siete programs ‘were | 


“narrow and limited, few children were identified as ‘gifted; reading 
é EN ; 

levels ‘and behavioral. Scdbliens eee will inflyence a persén bs an 
‘a J oa 


adult are established by. the end of the third grade? and . ‘the charac- 


teristics of the teachers were more importdnt than? their racial back~ . 
a % 


grotind with, either white or black ehiliren. The final two findings 


’ 


have sieatetcattes to the present study. Depressing as is the con- ° 


clusion. relating to the reading taiel. at the end of aided grade as a 
a 7” ° 
srediekee of future success in school, it is. corroborated by other P 
studies. Bloom (£964). noted: ar . : i 
: The first period of dieneatal school (grades 
1 to 3} is probably the most crucial period available ' 
to the public schools for the development of general. ; 
. learning patterns, We are inclined to’believe, that 
this is the most important. growing period for acaslemic, 
rod 


achievement and that all subsequent ea the > 


| | 
s a a! 


° 


10 


a Maly 


b 


a ; , a : a : 

.». > sechgol"is.affected and‘) large part deteriiined by' 
~ “what the éhild has ‘lear ed by the age of 9.or by a : 

ae ieee the end biog ade 3, a: ee ; ha Oe 

“oo . zh 2 

Bea Tlowever yz researchers have noted the 3reat importance of 


< a oy ge ~ 


' the internédiate, grade. years and contend, that ‘more agtere in, the teaching 


ee X\ 
joe reading during ‘these years aks result 4 higher achievement scores 


fee intermediate winds “atdaeee ae wel. Shores ..€1974) - has, Seeeueed 


‘%. Ehis potne sof view sary tne in his€research and has ‘Stated, "Aearly 


* 


, 
” 


4 ‘ w 


Vall studies eoachudine ‘the extreme Amportence of early s ehooling to 
v. . 
“tag y ; mickese neglect Ea supediiiey, that these fin ngs could be 


- years ast e Elective instrudeion early." 


~ 


ecpiniee just 25 ftedily by ingéfective cicstaf en che sede a 


‘ bs 
nee "the ‘dase eadhusion of ‘ehe Kraus study noting that the: parti- | 


‘L rs > 


# 
A chavactertstics of eherteaghers rather phan. theis color made the 


aifference, is ‘certainly interesting. and encouraging, but oddly enough,” 
~ 


those particular characteristics that naite a difference were’ not 


. ~ 


re ge 5 
identified. me t s 
- Some writers have linked various teacher procedures and skills 


(4° ae ‘ 


+ 


’ 


e “ta highér, ‘pupil achievement.» At thur Gatés' asureteneiediles the ‘field 


: of reading have been of grgat sientticance. In fact, he -dertéinly was 


“a mdn ‘ahead of, his time" with many $0 eaihed "new ideas" in, reading 


- ~ 


? 


Weng preeiatued today that oe self, uttered in the 1930's and 


1940! Pay Much -of his week has’ énotious relevance to this study. With 


° 


most of the educational prukeasion in the 1930! 8 ‘supporting — the view- 
We. 


\ . 


gpoint that-a mental age of 6.5 iene Was peaitace tio be eiedieudltut in 


beginning reading, Gates disagtee with this widely heldiconcept. In 


ae ee ; aca, 28 “ 
a Heaths completed in 1936 of fagtors affecting reading readiness, Gates 


isolgted the ten lowe st achieving pupils fron four est grade se ta 


ve 
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and assigned them tutors.- Thi months later, all ten children were ~* 


aun tnd a ‘ tte \ . 
enjoying success in reading, «ting the succéss of.these pupils, 


° 
i * N 


Gates wrote: 
‘ The study emphasizes the importance of 
; k recognizing and adjusting to individual limita- 
A tions and meeds,.,rather than merely changing 
“the time of beginning. It appears that readiness 
for reading is something to develop rather than 
merely to -wait-for. 
H ? ; 46 
More conclusive ‘evidence was reported by Gates in an investi- 


gation completed in 1937 supporting the idea that success in reading 
greatly depends onthe type and quality of jnaerodéton, Again investi- 
doting the ieGepeeey mental age required for success in beginning 
reading, Gates studied four groups of first grade children, Testing 


for the’ purposes of the peady was ‘completed one month BEtone: school 


énded.. The: first group was instructed by highly rated teachers who * 


were equipped with a large soppy of supplemental materials and a targe 


supply of diaeroatte materials, Findings shoved tae: a mental age ‘of 
; a's ee y 


ee 


5.0 was satis factoty for success in beginning reading with 93 per cent 


of 4he pupils receiving a final reading grade equivalent of 1.95-or 
Ls ’ F 


na 
“ 


higher. ° ; 
: et as : ’ ‘ 
The second group of pupils were instructed by teachers who were 
+. x i ‘ ~s \ 
judged to be mgre expert than the average teacher. These instfuctors 


. 


also were equipped with a large supply of supplemental materials and. - 
diagnostic aids deAataaucunt nse Results from this group revealed 

that a mental aye mh 5 was auf Neient for beginning reading, stictess 

as only three per dent of the students with a mental‘age of 5. Stor Ps 


. 


: : , *& . ‘ r) 
higher i a the reading grade of 1.5 on ‘a standardized test. 
¥ el ae ve: 


& ~ f tg hes t 10 
j The third wroup ,of pupi 4: were taught by excellent teachers 


with a good re of ane materials, lowever, Ehashere 4 in ne 


this group did not have access to Bhs large amount of diagnostic ‘materials 


. 


and aids utilized by the first two groups of teachers, ‘pindinigs revealed 
that for this group a mental age of 6.0 or higher was required for 


success in reading as only five per cent with this mental age fell ® 


. 


“below a reading grade of 1.5. are ae ‘ 


The fourth group of pupils were instructed by average teachers ‘ 
with less than average amount of materials and equipment., The students ~~ 
. were instructed largely by group methods with Aittle attempt at 


- individualizing instruction. Findings indicated a mental age of some- 
. > . 

where between 6,5 and 7.0 was necessary for succéss in reading as 84 
per cent of pupils, with a mental age of 6.5 and 91 per cent of pupils 


- with a mental age above a0 received a reading grade of 1.75. : 
Aj 


In eaRente, Gates told us in 1937 that the mental dge. of students 
is cortainly correlated highly with success in reading. However, equally” ‘ 
important is the type of teaching, the effectiveness and expertise of 
"the teacher, the availability and good use of materials, -and the 
° : adherence to individual differences in a particular ‘adn program. 
Besjdes showing that a mental age of 6.5 was not required for seceus 
in reading, Gates tiirned-atfention away from the child toward” the type 


; / and quality of instruction.- Commenting on the findings of this study, 
i 7) : : 9 
Gates wrote: am 
, . ~ % bd 
The most significant finding, is the fact that 
the correlations. between mental’ ape and reading achieve- " 
ment were highest in the classes in which the best . 4 
instruction was done and the lowest in those in which the 
poorest instruction was provided. More specifically the 
“ magnitude of. the correlation seems to vary directly 


\ — evs 11 
. with the effectiveness ..1 the peutetent for individual 
differences in the cla‘: + com, 


« 


Ch411 and Be Leanant (1966) studied the conngction between the | 
Re Level of ‘prereading skits, the reading method used in the class, the 


5 teacher’ s tactaneniAetan of that method and voading achievement at the 
- ae 
end of first grade, The results of the research supported the sabateion 


that, teachers do make a significant aca on student achievement 


9 
in reading. The Lavestigators teportéd that’ the beachar’ characteristics 


4 


¥ ° 
criterion measure were a eae approach to eaeaton, a cates ~symbol 
; > rd 
“. approach in the teaching of peddling, and the presentation of lessons of 


“ es made a significant difference with achievement scores as ‘the 


an appropriate level of eae . 


Pegcosolido (1962) dhaeeved’ me classroom behaotor of 28 fourth, 


grade teachers in reading to identify those sipeadinies which has a 
., % 
significant relationship to growth in pupil. reading achievement. He 


7 fs observed thege teachers twice and eee an a ca dia betinene ) 
measured, the teaching procedures emphasized ie distr instruction. A 
*' positive correlation of .74 was reported between a téacher's bis ae 


gains in pupil achievement. Seven teaching procedures were reported to 


have a significant relationship to growth in reading: 1) the systematic 


ee? y 


and meaningful ‘development in vocabulary, 2) the availability and 
utilization of a vakely of materials, 3) the determination of pupil 
attitudes toward reading,, 4) the encourayement for an independent 
af. reading propram, 5) the practice of reading silently Neier araliy; 


“6)- the deve Lopinent of parpeseral reading, and oy the senaies Peepereeten 


time freeded for planning a reading Lesson. | 


; a 


\ 


4 


~ 


ee Wade (1960) designed an evaluative instrument to measure teacher | 


skills used-in reading instruction in grades two through five. Teacher 
’ / 


14 


- q . , * 

e a ‘ = ’ 
~ ‘ - 
” . \ . 8 
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, “ane oe 12? 


Cd “ = > ° 


skills included knowledge of LE and the selection of books for 
: children, placement of student in fganenneus groups, determination of . 
dees growth after ingtruction, diagnosis of reading deficiencies, ~ SY 
categorization of word iicoo nition tices, and knowledge 6t the goals’ 


id workbook exercises. Wade, administered the’ test’ to teachers in the: AN 


° a . 


4S cats prospective elementary teachers who completed a sixteen “en 2 


: training period, and dideretadcates, pindings showed that teachers out 
‘ * F @ } . . 
in the ‘schools performed better than the training teachers who in turn 


significantly ‘utscored the undergraduates. A more important finding 7 


. _ Showed that eeaehera: tm the schools who scored in patie abe 


produced higher yacht sneak scores in their classes’ ‘than ‘did teachérs 


‘ » Who scored at the bottom quartile. . 


_ Some authors have investigated the needs of elementary teachers ~ re 
é : 


in the area of reading. Turner (1967) studied several qualities of 


é beginning teachers’ to determine which qualities or characteristics 


1 va ee, 
affected their performance in the teaching of reading. The teachers who 


& . . > * ’ 
had problems.in the teaching of reading were found to lack organization, 


a friendliness, a high Teves (OF imaginative behavior, and a 


favorable attitude toward democratic student practices. 


; In~a study by Adams: (1964) the instructional needs of elementary 


Y 3 ccs Pray cs 


! teachers were assessed, Results reported showed that for more effective 
reading instruction to take place teachers needed a ‘better en 


1) basic components of the reading’ program, 2) readiness and motfvation, - 


2 : » 


3) individualization, 4) teaching procedures for redding skills, - 


> 


“a , +> ~ 
tere mee ee: meaner ems so lan i en a a ne ¢ —_———~ ——-- ee 
The belief that the effective reading teacher needs to have a 


5) materials and resources and %) evaluation. 


better understanding of the nature of reading, different: methods, and 


%. 


. Lo = x . : Z so 7 « ; . ze . % - P ’ 2 ‘ha 
° ’ ae ‘ " ‘ | be : : 
a variety ef materials has been mntioned several! times. . tiowever, there , 
. ed : ¢ : . 
2 . » 
is tluch evidence to show that t) hers are not given much EpRanay An the 
| a at ey # . - 


teaching of reading. In one survey (1971) of 850 institutions, only 91 


- a required more than one reading’ methods course for its prospective 
‘ ' LY bird 


teachers. Since at saiey institutions, more than three semester hours * 


. were required in several subjetts inc ludjng religion, the report con- 


—_ 


cluded that teachers are inadequately trained to teach reading. It was 


further noted that more hours in religion were justified ‘for the pocrly 
. a % x , . - . 
trained teacher in reading because he had better know how to pray. 


- Other studies hint thgt a student's achievement ‘in reading i 


yy 


oe 


affected by teacher attitudes. sai (1969) investigated how 


teacher attitudes metyted ree iene ie to children of digterent, 
4 - 4 
‘feading groups. contra y ‘to the Re Sree objective of saan groups. 


to provide instruction for each “ehild on a level conmensurate with his J 
abilities, results indicated that teachers act sey aieN differently 


toward children in different reading groups. Most of the teachers in 


Pig 


the study of first grade classrooms devoted more be the teaching . 


of reading to the more able groups than to the less Abie groups. 
Goldenberg noted the relationship between his findings and the hypothesis 


of the self-fulfilling prophecy. © . he 
; a =. 


Lipton (1968) studied the relationship eae the reading 


, 
' 


achievement scores recorded by i saialae © readers "and ie degree to which | 
their respective neauhors manifested social ai cognitive rigidity. 
Significant, differences were reported between SOgnAnaNS cigtdlty 
patterns of teachers and reading achievement} gains of disabled readers, | 


with the low cognitive rigidity ‘group Prodocing greater gains. | ‘In a 


discussing his fiidines: Lipton stressed that the problems‘ arise in the 
| eee : 


ul 

J 

f é i 
! 
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teachiny of retarded readers, becayse retarded readers often ifterfere 
‘ ; ; 5 aoe 


\ rwith the teacher's altitudes and veiavioral norms. In order ao 


effectively with retarded readers, Lipton notes that educators qust be 


. 


amenable to change in their thaterials, methods, and. attitudes.. 
a Many seaebe in the field of reading have expressed opinions 


eunekraine the characteristics of the effective reading teacher, 


¢ es 
- 


Powell (1969) sees the effective reading teacher possessing the skills, 
5 oe \ 


v = ‘ ’ 
- + techniques, and a the reading process along with the proper 


attitude to go with the skills, techniques, and knowledge. -He views 
: : } . 
- ; the effective teacher of reading as a master diagnostician who possesses 


~ ’ 


- 


certain competencies in ehe area of teaching reading. First, the 
“ effective reading teacher now the components of @iagnostic ‘teaching. 
Second, he knows how to assess’ each child's’ sitterent reading ‘igeaba, 
Third, he can assess and Se ere ‘the potential of ae child in his 
* c * ¢lassroom. Fourth, he has grasp of the-oreanke « scueé GE -caiCchension. 


, 7 


) 
Fifth, He understands the cofcept of readability and sixth, he has 
ad a 


’ i, x complete knowledge of phonics, stru¢tural analysis, and linguistics, 


Powell. feels teachers can work at different levels of effective- 


& 


ness in their Reaching He notes that they "can function ata verbal level, © 


‘a pee femance level, or an automatic level. " At wis verbal level; thet 


+ a Ul 


teacher uses the educational jargon but does not ie the meaning nor 
application of such terms. fe per formance level has within it two 


css At: the lower levet,e the teacher has the knowledge but i ike 
of * 
use it in the classroom. ° At the higher level, the teacher has the . 


4 


knowledge but makes ae athinal use of the knowledge in si classroom. 


ee Pe ai acinar a - 


The automatic level of effectiveness as the level “ee the true : ' 


’ 


7) ? e : ’ i 
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rdiapnostician is operating. “Here the teacher blends all the skills, 
techniques, strategies, knowled |, and positive attitudes Logzether. 


burkin's recent textbook (1972) dealing with reading in the 
1 ” 


nursery school and primary grades has for one.,of its aims the maximum 
utilization of individualized instruction. The importance of excellent 


. 


instruction is stressed throughout the book. Based 6n many classroom _ 
visitations and classroom experiences, Durkin has expressed her views 

: ; a ? 
on characteristics of successful teachers of young children. Describing 


good teachers; Durkin listed and gave practical examples of the following 
characteristics; ° 
\ 


ABA Take into: -account the characteristics of 
young Chetan ets : 


2. Are oiiateive: to individual needs and problems. 


aa 3. Use common sense. , ‘a 
4, Wave diagnostic ability. . a 
, 5. ave ability in selecting appropriate . “a 
Vs instructional goals. . 
‘ / 
» 6. Are flexible. . dep Seg 
td ae 
7. Know the meaning of ae - ‘ 


7 4? ” 


" 8. Are knowledgeable. 
Worthy of note is the fact that Durkin's conception of effective . 
teachers ogo te began to deve lop not by observing teachers — 


but*by observing ‘the classroom behavior of children, When she observed 


~ 


children who enjoyed their school work and were happy atcending sthool, 
. zg. * “» 


Durkith assumed that in ttrn these children must be in the hands: of ta 


competent teacher. ‘ : 


* Ty discussing, ‘the effective ‘reading ‘teacher, “Durkin stresses _ 


t 


that good teaching involves teaching, what is required for reading and 
: : 


' 

x 
- € 
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; @ 1b, 
making effective use of materia!s. Good teachgrs viow materials as 
something shee night assist or vol. However, in’reality tco acy 

=, teachers are saatpbante to the mukeeraeias This i8 most readily seen 
“in some teachers’ utilization of the basal reader. "This workbook page 


. - must be completed, because that's what the manual said to do," is a 
“ « . 


a . common reason given for a particular assignment. Related to this point 


is the impofftance of selecting goals in relation to what the students - 


a 


need and not what the manual tells the’ teacher to do. 


sae \ 


a Under diagnostic ability, Durkin ‘stresses the teacher's ability. = 
to listen and al children to learn about their strengths and 
weaknesses. Kohl (1967) likewise feels that the teacher must be a 


abaties observer and know when to intervene or, nat. In ‘his book, 
' : 


36 ‘Chfidrens he takes a aie ad approach ka. ‘teaching when he wrikees 


rae I have found one of the most ‘aueene qualities 
1 ‘ _ a teacher can Mave is the ability to perceive and build ° 
- upon the needs his pupils struggle to articulate through 
their every reaction...To the'magtery of observation of 
children must be-added the more difficult skill of 
observing his own effect upon the class. 


Kohl developed these ideas further: 


I am convinced that the teacher must be an 
observer of the class as well as a member‘of it. ‘' * 
We must look at the children, discover’ how they 
relate to each other and.the room around them. — 
There. must be enough free time and activity for . is 
the teacher to discover the children's human / 
preferences. Observing children at play and 
mischief is an invaluable source of knowledge 
about them--about leaders, and groups, fear, 
courage, warmth, isolation...observation can open 
the teacher toyhis pupils’ changing needs, and can 
allow him to understand and utilize internal ‘dynamic 
adjustments that the children make in relation to 
‘ each other, rather than impose authority from without, ; | 
Without learning to observe children, aad—_——____—_ —— a 
“Ehereby Kriowing something of the people one is living 
with, the teacher resorts to routine and structure 
for protection, 
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“ Most Leacher educators are cognizant of their inability,to s . 
videotape ie teachers in ‘le public schools. Teachers often 
are reluctant to give puny thle ‘evede secrets or are conscious SE oo 
: ; ’ . 2 


+ thtir ineffectiveness, Henry and Mortenson's study (1973) "What Makes 
a Good Elenenisey School Teacher" mabes Sigil ftcartk: contributions 
‘toward Finding out what makes a good nus of reading. The primary 


: | Y 
purpose of the Study was to observe different teaching style’ and ‘ 


¥ identify positive teaching characteristics. , ; 2 
my “ orn r 
A group ‘of parents, teachers, and administrators twice viewed . 
v “ ‘ 7 ho - 8 * ‘5 


eight classroom teachers during the reading period: on videotape. 


* The teachers involved were ae first ‘grade: Reacherss two second 


¢ 


grade teachers, two third evade beaches: and opie folxth svaiie tenehpecy " 
A crucial Malan of this eealy is that these eight teachers were the only | 


volunteers in four. schools, Rhielioe. the difficulty of videotaping a - 


ecathere in the first place and in this case where. perforinance will be 
y , 
‘analyzed by a group of beneliens, parents, and‘ administrators, this 


: Ss : ¥ re 
investigator is of the opinion that either these eight teachers were 7 
highly egocentric and/or were in fact the outstanding teachers in = 5S 


these four schools--ones who possessed a healthy self-concept. and were 
not afraid to put their teaching on display. _ . : : on 


oe A 


The tapes themselves indicate that these teachers were highly 


effective and thus, the significance of, the study, ‘The panel of judges ~ 


. 


a “ used-no predetermined criteria to observe the teaghers, but the open 
‘ ) aor 


ended comments regarding the videotapes resulted in a listing of ; > 

desirable characteristics. A general summary of desired cliaracteristics 

= tnetite attentton to individual needs, knowledge-of the content, RS Io eee 
: or ‘ 


, . ts 4 a 
-utilization of a variety. of methods, ‘continuous differegtiation of “ 


~ 4 
ae 
? _ 4 ; + ; 18 
, . ‘ ‘ . ; 
assignments, numerous activiNies'.to accomplish a variety of skills, 
encouragement of. pupil intefaction, and use of high-level, open-ended 
. s e = t . . = 
he questions. 
- ‘ Although no definitive conc lusions concerning the relationships 


of teacher ee and student achievement can be made, some: teacher 


_ Behaviors gimed at individualizing instruction can be identified : 


ch¥ough the studies chicas mentioned that require a great deal of 
time ae additional wie on the part of teachers. . These characteristics 


: are: "Flexibility and willingness, to try- -out new things (Hamachek, “1968%,4 
i suai of teacher! s classroom activities (Rosenshine and Furst, 
7 . P c (\ . fi 5 
1971), correct utilization of supplemental materials and diagnostic vee 


a 
e 


materials in individualizing instruction (Gates, 1937), lessons geared 


: to the ability level of students (Chall and Feldmann, 1866), and teacher 
. preparation time needed for planning a reading lesson case 


1962). ‘The Bare cence of these teacher béhaviogs lent support, to a % 


recent ly completed study - (Blade 1975): ‘ehyies investigator hypothe- 


. 4 
sizing that a positive relationship exitted between teacher "effort in : 
y * rg : id = e, 
bead ine and student achievement. <7 a 


Thas study proposed an optimistic variable, namély teacher | 


effort, that could ‘in part explain the variance’ in student reading 
’ . pe on 


ys 
‘achievement scores. 


Hypotheses advanced are: ~ , , : 
. ‘ - ‘ > ; , 
1. Teachers who exert a greater amount of effort on the job’? : : 3 


ve 


in reading produce higher reading achievement@scores in’their classes 


. 
. 


Sd 


than do teachers who exert a lesser amount of effort. * r 
b 


ae een be Primary grade teat exert a greater amount of 


, effort on.the job in reading produce achievement scores 


© 
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in their classes (han primary yrade benahers: wie exert a lesser amount 
- . aoe? ms 
= ; : ? ’ 
of effort, and middle grade teas'. rs, who exert a greater amount of 


“effort on the job in reading produce higher reading achievement scores 


in their classes than middle grade teachers who exert a lesser amount 


4 ts 


of effort. 
3. The relationship between teacher effort in fering aire! 
student achievement in veidingie not reflected testtead Dea 
, ; | * primary grade levels and at the middle grade levels. aa 
_ . ings PVE ee consultants in a suburban New ‘England town ,rated 
: their primary and Jniddle grade teachers onthe Teacher Effort ‘Scdle 
In Reading. The Sscal . were’ designed to SMESPENELAUE 5 aa those 


w teachers who manifested a gréat deal of effort in ender’ i 


Nols : 
scales entailing efforts to: secure and utilize ed ial a m Kerials,4 
\ 


sheae who did not. The Teacher Effort Scale In Readin — subt 


, provide differentiated instruction, kgep records of student projreed ah 
arrange ee dealing with ‘sudiividual student's ovndbeuds 

( The mean reading scores of 37 classes. on the Stanford Achieve- 

a Test of High Effort and Low Effort teachers were anglyzed, by 

- using a keen analysis of covariance technique. ALL three vpelaiee 


ae ; were, supported by the data, The overall ‘effects of the high Effort 


teachers versus the Low Effort ceaehavs were not peauel cent reflected 


at the primary and middle levels. ‘The negative effects of Low Effort 
were more pronounced at the middle school levels than at the primary . 4 
scfool levels. : ‘ 
be = . . 

The findings of See not only supported the opinions 


a 


== of many reading experts but other investigative studies concerning the == = == 


teacher variable in reading and student achievement in reading. For. < 
ne 5 28 - - 8 
= ° a es ae 


P , 
te << 4 , 7 pe ; 2 20 
. ° 


_« ‘ . 


sy 


- <ihis reason, tlye findings pf the Present research study, should not be 
\ “ ignored, and the eredibility or the assertion that teacher effort in 

teadiag is consiatently, associated with student achievement in 

reading was strengthened, as x -FeRuit of thi's. stédy. “« : : 


, One frequently hears that we in the educational profession do 


not know what makes an effective teacher ©f reading. This may be an 


o 
erroneous and cowardly assertion, In essence, the results of this” 


. \ : : . : ‘ my 
. ‘present study confirm what Acthur Gates ‘said almost forty yeats ago. 
Surely, . research on the teacher variable in reading has been sparne” 
p bd > 


* « 


; J : compared to the muteatude of" attempts td identify sera character- 


. ‘ istics of “successful teachers, This lel aoa is “also aware that 
‘ 


definitive research on the teacher variable in aang is ey 
$ 


F ‘underway. Chall, an her influential book ene tied Learning to Read: 
: a 


” 


‘ The Great Debate (1966), presented a fine discussion of the weaknesses, 


> 


Problems, , wl Limi gations” of resgarct( in BEDS aNee 


‘ a“ 


However, while acknowledging that we teachers of Keadsng have a’ 


Fy . 


Pig 


long way to go, we » must stand ay and Bay ‘that wendo- indwed tinow some a 
characteristics of the directive reading teacher. ‘No matter what ‘the ' 

= ‘ ; ‘5 
.method or ¢lass organization, we. do know that instruction “geared to 


meet individual needs through a level of effort commitment to individuali- , 


zation’ will pay off in student’ achievement spores. ec of reading : 


who take the time and éxpend the effort to teach diagnostically,to 
: ; . 


~ 


utilize a variety of materials to meet individual needs, to differentiate 
“instré@ction according to the ability levgls in their classes, .to keep 


! \ 
records on students’ Progress and to ea Beep close contact ‘ 


. 


with interested parties concerning an individual student's progiess or 


, : 3 s 


: ; 
: N 
: ; 
= | .. ' * = = = sie Lo 
ad 4 : : ho : a #54 Z < 21 . 
‘ * e . ¥. ° . 
‘ o - ee * 
. 7 ‘ lack of progress in reading will! ha€e a positive effect on styidert * ' 
‘ i. rf \~ 3 aKa ak ry 
e | \ . ‘ » : 
achtevement. In, other words, «wvekey to being this effective reading .  , S, 
Z ‘ Bs - cee aes: . e 
B oa : , : oY 
rd _ teacher is the requirement of a\high degree of effort or commitment on 
’ ‘ e ‘ . z 1 = 
‘ ask 
the part of the teacher. _ * ; 
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